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EARTH AND MAN. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

It is not the same at the southern limit. 
Here not only the chain is continuous, but it 
forms, in the lofty table-lands of Southern 
Peru and Bolivia, the broadest and highest 
terrace of all the Andes, shutting out all com- 
munication between the two sides, Moreover, 
we are here upon the limit of the tropic, and 
the regions in the neighbourhood are often 
scantily supplied with rains, as we shall by- 
and-by understand, The lower regular trade 
wind begins, in fact, to blow there, and, as 
we know, the sky remains everywhere serene, 
The upper, or return trade wind, does not yet 
fall there ; so that the causes of the condensa- 
tion of vapour are wanting, and dryness of cli- | 
mate is the inevitable consequence. Itis only 
at a greater distance, where the upper trade 
wind reaches the surface again that the conflict | 
of the winds commences, and with it the rains, | 

On the coast of Bolivia, at the south of the | 
Gulf of Arica, the two arefying influences | 
unite and cause an almost absolute drought in | 
the long desert of Atacama, which borders the 
coast nearly to Chili. It is only in the latter 
country, where the return trade wind of the 
north-west makes itself felt, that the rains 
recommence by degrees to water the earth, 


In the part of South America situated be-| 





these parts, add their contingent, and give all] The investigation we have just made of the 
this southern point of America the continuous | distribution of the rain in the two Americas 
rains belonging to the cool, temperate regions. | shows the influence of the direction of the 
Terra del Fuego and Cape Horn, at the con-| high chains, and of their position on the west- 
fluence of all the sea-winds, are incessantly |ern coast. It is immense. Place the Andes 
bathed by the rains or covered by the snows; | along the Atlantic, and the marine trade wind 
and the correctness of the not very flattering | is arrested and dried; the table-lands of Bra- 
description Forster gives us of that climate, |zil, the endless plains of the Amazon, are 
has been confirmed by all the navigators who nothing but a desert: no more of that wealth 
have travelled through that inhospitable region | of vegetation, of those virgin forests, which 
of fogs and tempests, |now constitute their beauty; South America 
Thus, in South America, the position of the | loses its character, 
plains and of the mountains, combined with} Place the Rocky Mountains east of North 
the prevailing direction of the sea winds, pro- | America, open the plains of the Mississippi to 
duces the copious moisture of the tropical | the south-west winds of the Pacific, and the 
portion and the comparative dryness of the | climate becomes softer, more equal ; the plains 
temperate. are still better watered, perhaps; nature has 
In North America, an analogous disposition | certainly changed. But what would then be- 
of the reliefs, and of the atmospherical cur-|come the present destinies, the entire future 
rents, would doubtless produce the same dry-|of this continent, were it necessary to cross 
ness as in the plains of La Piata and the|the desert table-lands of California, and their 
Pampas, if the deep cut of the Gulf of Mexico | high mountain ranges, in order to reach the 
did not open the whole south of the continent | Mississippi from the Atlantic coast? What 
to the wet winds of the tropics. Instead of | would become of its important relations with 
coming from the interior of the continent, as|the Old World, if America, averted from the 
in the temperate regions of South America, | civilized nations, looked only towards the Pa- 
the return trade wind, which enters by this | cific Ocean and China? 
broad gate, comes directly from the seas, and| If we now direct our attention to the Old 
has lost nothing of its vapours. It waters co-| World, we shall again find the same influence 
piously along the whole Atlantic region and | of the forms of relief. 
the western slope of the Alleghanies; even} ‘Tropical Africa, and the greatest part of 
the valley of the Mississippi shares its bene- | the East of this continent, present two regions 
fits, although to a less degree, ‘Towards the | very unequally supplied with rains. On the 
north, in the interior, the polar winds seem to) north of the equator, the lands are less conso- 
resume their empire, and the moisture lessens, | lidated, the plateaus isolated from each other. 
Thus North America is more favoured with| Abyssinia is far from Mandara, and that is 








| rains than could be expected from its situation \far from the Kong Mountains. The coast, 


westward of the return winds of the equator, | from Cape Guardafui to that of Zanguebar, is 
and from its character as a large continent. | slightly elevated ; it permits the east winds of 

Along the western shore, from the coasts of the Indian Ocean to penetrate the inland and 
Mexico to 60° of N. latitude, we find the same | to water all these parallels. The coasts of 
succession of climates as in South America, | Senegambia and of Guinea are in the region 
in latitudes nearly corresponding. Between | of calms at the meeting of the two trade winds, 


yond the tropical regions, the relative position | the tropics, in the rear of the high table-lands| and owe to this circumstance their copious 


of the Andes and of the plains on the east, 


of Mexico, where the trade wind of the Atlan-| rains, their climate moist and fruitful, but 


produces an opposite effect. ‘The vapours of| tic does not come, drought reigns, as on the | 
the Pacific cannot penetrate there. ‘The re-|coast of Peru. In the sub-tropical region, 
turn, or north-west trade wind, avoids the| where the south-west trade wind has still but 
coast and re-enters the Atlantic Ocean, or, ||ittle influence, the rains are slight; they are 
driven aside by the Andes, comes back are-| almost none on the high table-lands of Cali- 
fied and made continental, across the plains | fornia. Oregon as well as Chili, has the 
of Paraquay and of the Pampas. Hence the | winter rains, indicating the return of the upper 
violent west wind, in Buenos Ayres, called the | trade wind to land; they seem to penetrate 
Pampero, which carries to the coast only the|even beyond the Rocky Mountains, east of 
whirlwind of dust it has raised in the arid| which the winter rains are frequent. ~Here 
plains it traverses in its course. ‘The western| we find the sources of the Missouri.’ In the 
coast, on the contrary, receives, with the return | North, finally, in Russian America, where the 
trade wind of the north-west, the vapours of the| coast bends in and forms a deep bay, the 
Pacific Ocean. Chili has rains in winter at the | south-west winds strike the coast, and produce 
moment, when the north-west reaches the| the continuous and copious rains, the temper- 
neighbouring regions of the tropics. More to| ate, equal climate, and the vegetation of the 
the south, the winds of the sea coming from | coasts of Scotland and Norway. 





| treacherous and fatal to the man of the North. 
On the south of the equator, the plateaus 
are continuous ; but instead of being in the 


| West, as in America, the uplands are in the 


East; the eastern coast rises, and probably 
reaches, in the chain of Lupata, the loftiest 
elevation of this part of the continent. There 
the eastern coast arrests the vapours; there 
the rains are everywhere abundant, from Cape 
Guardafui to Cape of Good Hope, while the 
vast elevated plains stretching from the west 
to the coast of Congo, seem to exhibit, as far 
as we know them, only sterility and drought 
under the same latitude, where we see the 
plains of the Amazon and of Brazil drenched 
every year by torrents of water. The con- 
trast is complete ; and whence comes this dif- 
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ference, if not from the disposition of the/|ticles are sought for in a way that may well 


reliefs in the two continents ? 

The region of Cape of Good Hope is wa- 
tered on the south-east coast, during the sum- 
mer, by the winds of the Indian Ocean. But 
in the whole west the climate is dry except at 
certain points, and the Atlantic sends it only 
a few autumnal and winter rains, 

The North, finally, Sahara, is closed to- 
wards the east against the access of the winds ; 
its sub-tropical position and the nature of its 
soil, contribute further to cause the deficiency 
of rain, making it one of the most vast and 
complete deserts in the world. 

Western Europe, by its position, by the 
absence of high continuous chains along its 


astonish those to whom this subject is new. 
Take gold as an example. There are Jew 
‘dealers and Christian dealers also, who sedu- 
jlously wait upon gilders and jewellers at in- 
\tervals, to buy up everything (be it what it 
may,) which has gold in or upon it. Old and 
useless gilt frames are bought; they are burnt, 
and the ashes so treated as to yield up all 
itheir gold. The fragments, and dust of gold, 
which arise during gilding, are bought and 
refined. ‘The leather cushion which the gilder 
uses is bought when too old for use, for the 
sake of the gold particles which insinuate 
themselves into odd nooks and corners, The 
\old leather apron of the jeweller is bought ; it 


seaboards, is open to the equatorial winds of| is a rich prize, for in spite of its dirty look, it 


the Atlantic, which bring their moisture thi- 
ther all the year. The small extent of its 


| possesses very auriferous attractions, The 
sweepings of the floor of a jeweller’s work- 


surface, the number of its inland seas, and of|shop are bought; and there is probably no 


the deep bays cutting into its mass, and leav- 
ing no place very far from some maritime 
basin; all these circumstances secure to it 
continued rains, mild climate, and that com- 
paratively high temperature which belongs to 
it peculiarly. The numerous mountain chains, 
the endless diversity of soil, multiply the local 
condensations, as we have seen, and divide 
the continent into climatic regions as manifold 
as they are varied. Europe alone is without 
a desert. 

In tropical Asia the monsoons and moun- 
tain ranges regulate the rains. The peninsula 
of India has the rainy seasons reversed on its 
two coasts ; but its plentiful rains are reduced 
to a very small quantity on the plateaus of 
Deccan. 
the great Asiatic archipelago is one of the best 
watered in the world. The conflict of the 


theatre, the variety of the lands, so numer- 
ously scattered there, and the discontinuity of 
the chains, which can nowhere arrest the 
winds, are so many causes that secure to the 
whole of it, such copiousness of tropical rains, 


(Conclusion next week.) 





SWEEPINGS, 


The clinkers, ashes, or cinders, which re- 
main in furnaces after metalurgic operations 
have been completed, may appear to be 
among the most useless of all useless things. 
Not so, however. If they contain any metal, 


there are men who will ferret it out by some | 


means or other. 
ashes of the coke used in brass-furnaces were 


carted away as rubbish; but shrewd people! 


have detected a good deal of volatized copper 
mixed up therewith; and the brass-makers 
can now find a market for their ashes as an in- 
ferior kind of copper ore. It needs hardly to 
be stated that all sorts of filings and raspings, 
cuttings and clippings, borings and turnings, 
and odds and ends in the real metallic form, 
are all available for re-melting, whatever the 
metal may be—all is grist that comes to this 
mill. If the metal be a cheap one, it will not 
pay to extricate a stray per centage from 
ashes and clinkers ; but, if it be one of the 
more costly metals, not only are all scraps 
and ashes, and skimmings preserved, but par- 


Not many years since, the | 


broom, the use of which is stipulated for with 
more strictness than that with which such a 
floor is swept. In short, there are in this 
world (and at no time so much as the present) 
'a set of very useful people, who may be de- 
signated as manufacturing scavengers ; they 
clear away refuse which would else encumber 
the ground, and they put money into the 
pockets both of buyers and sellers; they do 
effectually create a something out of a com- 
mercial nothing. — Household Words, 


ee 


The Past and the Present; or, Prediction and 
Fulfilment. 


“Ofa truth it is, that your God is a God 





All the region of Indo-China and of| of gods, and a Lord of kings, and a revealer 


of secrets, seeing thou couldst reveal this 
 cowvel.” 
different winds, of which all this space is the | 


(Dan. ii. 47.) Those who venture 
to call in question the Divine inspiration of 
\the Bible have a lower perception of self-evi- 
|dent truth than a Heathen monarch had in 
|one of the darkest periods of this world’s his- 
tory. The material universe must be the 
| work of Him who can do all things, The 
Bible, by a parity of reasoning, must be the 
words of Him who knows all things; for it 
conveys an outline of future events, minute 
and circumstantial, such as, at the time of its 
/communication, could have been present to 
|the mind of no one but Him who “ worketh 
all things after the counsel of His own will.” 
| Such is the multiplicity and such the precision 
of the prophecies of Scripture, that had a band 
|of impostors been daring enough to lay claim 
to such an acquaintance with the future, they 
would have been belied by every successive 
event in the world’s history. It is but a hasty 
glance at a few particulars connected with 
this vast subject that we can here take. But 
let us suppose that an inhabitant of some other 
planet had alighted on this globe about six or 
| seven hundred years before the Christian era, 
and been enabled to comprehend at one glance 
all the kingdoms of the then world, and the 
glory of them. What would he have seen? 
The gigantic empire of Assyria would have 
stretched out before him in all its power and 
strength and splendour as the “ruler over 
all.” Her “exceeding great city,” with its 
lofty and massive walls, its magnificent works 
of art, and inexhaustible resources, would 





have appeared calculated to bid defiance to 
the attack of any enemy, and to the ravages of 
all time. He would have seen Babylon, * the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency,” rivalling 
even Nineveh itself in opulence, and surpass- 
ing her by the mightiest works which have 
been conceived and accomplished by man, 
He would have found Egypt distinguished for 
wisdom—still boasting of its long train of 
hereditary monarchs, and still reposing in the 
fertility for which it had been so long renown- 
ed. Tyre, “of perfect beauty,” would have 
glittered before him at the entrance of the 
seas, in “all the multitude of its riches,” as 
‘“‘the merchant of the people from the isles,” 
the emporium of the whole world; whilst 
Edom or Idumea would have looked safely 
from its nest in the cleft of the rock as “ high 
as the eagle ;”” and Ammon and Moab, Philis- 
tia and the adjacent countries would have been 
seen still smiling in fertility, and abounding 
in population and in wealth, 

But let our supposed visitant return to the 
same sites now, and on what would his eyes 
rest? Assyria has long since been “ broken 
to pieces;” and as to Nineveh, “the Lord 
hath made an utter end of the place thereof.” 
He has made it “a desolation,” an “utter 
ruin,” “ empty, void, waste,” and “ dry like a 
wilderness.” From the mounds under which 
they have laid entombed during so many cen- 
turies of unbroken silence, men are now ex- 
cavating what once seemed monuments of 
imperishable grandeur. From Babylon, the 
“name and remnant has been cut off.” The 
** golden city has ceased” and become “ heaps,” 
the ““ worms are spread under it, and the 
worms cover it.” It has not been “ inhabited 
from generation to generation.” ‘ The Ara- 
bian does not pitch his tent there, neither do 
shepherds make their folds there ;” but it is 
‘a possession for the bittern, and a dwelling- 
place for dragons,” “‘a wilderness,” a “ dry 
land and a desert,” “ wholly desolate” and 
“utterly destroyed,” a “land where no man 
dwelleth, neither doth any son of man pass 
thereby.” Egypt has for many centuries 
been made “ desolate” and ‘ waste,” ** a base 
kingdom,” yea, “the basest of kingdoms.” 
Long has it been “ governed by strangers” 
and “ sold into the hand of the wicked.” Tyre 
has been cast out as “ profane,” and is * no 
more ;” the “ great waters have covered her;”’ 
her very site cannot be exactly “ found 
again,” the “dust has been scraped from 
her,” and her only remains are “ like the top 





of a rock, a place for the spreading of nets in 
the midst of the sea.” From generation to 
generation Edom or Idumea “ has lain waste, 
and none have passed through it.” “* Thorns 
have come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fastnesses thereof:” it is “ an 
habitation for dragons and a court for owls.” 
“ Borrah,” the fortified city, has long been 
‘6a desolation, a waste, and a curse ;” “ all 
the cities thereof have been perpetual wastes,” 
Ammon has been a “ perpetual” or long-con- 
tinued “ desolation,” its capital “a desolate 
heap, a stable for camels, a couching-place 
for flocks.” Moab has “fled away from 
desolate cities without any to dwell in them, 
and no city has escaped ;” and the land of 
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Philistia has been “ rooted up.” 
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(See Dan. | day,” and will only then attain its meridian | other circumstance concurs to promote. The 





ii. 35; Nahum i., ii., iii. ; Isaiah xiii. 19—-22, | lustre when “the mystery of God is accom- | lesser virtues must be attended to as well as 
xiv. 4—23; Jeremiah 1. li.; Ezekiel xxix. 3) plished ;’ when all prophecy shall have be- | the greater; the manners as well as the duties 


—14, xxx. 1—19; Ezekiel xxvi., xxvii.,| come history ; and when, completely unfolded | of life. 


xxviii. ; Isaiah xxxiv. 5—17; Jeremiah xlix.|to their wondering gaze, it shall call forth | 

7—i8; Jeremiah xlix. 2, 3; Ezekiel xxv.| from the inhabitants of heaven, “ loud as from | 

4—7 ; Jeremiah xviii. 9; Zephaniah ii. 4—6.) | numbers without number, and sweet as froin|for common and ordinary intercourse.— 
It is impossible to describe the present as-| blest voices,” the admiring and adoring an- | Mackenzie, 

pect of these once celebrated sites more} them, “Great and marvellous are thy works, 

graphically, than in the expressions which| Lord God Almighty: just and true are thy 

were made use of to predict it at the very| ways, thou King of saints.” 


height of their former glory. The vision 
which was then presented to the ancient seer, 
was precisely that and no other which now 
meets the eye of the modern traveller in all 


[Ch. Mon. Pen. Mag. 





The Problem.—A minister addressing a 


these places. Nor is this all, The steps by | Young man, celebrated for his mathematical 
which these changes were brought about are knowledge, said, ‘1 have heard thou art cele- 
also enumerated, which may be verified in brated for mathematical skill; I have a pro- 
. ° . ° : =. oS . 

like manner by ancient history, and with such blem which I wish thee to solve.’ * What is 
details of time and place and circumstance as itt eagerly asked the young man. The min- 
can neither be gainsayed or mistaken. ‘The | 'Ster replied with a solemn tone, ‘ What will 

5 ” . “e . 
very name of the conqueror, the successful| it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 


stratagem, the festive revelry, the neglected 
gates, the details of the siege, or capture, or 
flight; the ravages of the devouring sword, or 
overwhelming flood, or consuming flame, are 
sometimes intimated with distinctness, 

And then, as contrasted with all this utter 
destruction, how remarkable is the predicted 
destiny of another nation, whose renown like- 
wise once “ went forth among the heathen for 
beauty,” and whose national glory, in some 
particulars, eclipsed theirs. As the portion 
of their cup, in case of disobedience, we read 
of a series of calamities the most direful, of a 
tribulation protracted, as it would seem, be- 
yond the limit of national endurance, but yet 
of “no full end.” Of its ancient capital, 
‘*‘ beautiful for situation and the joy of the 
whole earth,” one * stone should not be left 
upon another.” During “a long tribulation,” 
it should be “ trodden down by the Gentiles ;” 
but yet it should not be as Babylon and Tyre, 
it should never, like them, be left as Sodom 
or Gomorrah, as Admah or Zeboim; but 
come to be built again, and after that to be 
‘“‘thrown down no more forever.” Dispersed 
this people should be throughout all the king- 
doms of the earth, amongst whom they should 
be ‘¢an astonishment and a curse, and a hiss- 
ing and a reproach,” and “ find no rest to the 
sole of their feet,” and yet by a perpetual 
miracle they should amalgamate with none ; 
* sifted” they should be “ among all nations, 
as corn is silted in a sieve, and yet the least 
grain should not fall upon the earth.” How 
exactly the past history and present condition 
of the Jews correspond with every recorded 
prediction of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments, it is unnecessary to state. 

Even from these few hints, brief and im- 
perlect as they are, we may see what perfect 
evidence the disclosures of prophecy afford as 
to the Divine inspiration of the book in which 
they are recorded; and how extensive is the 
subject thus lightly touched. It is, in truth, 
one which the fullest investigation does not 
exhaust. As time proceeds, the prophetic 
scroll unrolls itself more and more. An 
apostle compares it to “a light shining in a 
dark place.” [t is certainly one which 


and lose his own soul? ‘The youth endeav- 
oured to shake off the impressions produced, 
but in vain, In the giddy round of pleasure, 
in his business, and in his studies, the question 
forcibly returned, It finally resulted in his 
conversion, and he became an able advocate 
;and preacher of the Gospel which he once 
rejected.—Armistead’s Select Miscellanies. 





What is Blasphemy?—Webster defines 
blaspheme “to speak of the Supreme Being 
jin terms of impious irreverence, ‘To revile or 
speak reproachiully of God or the Holy Spi- 
rit.” We presume no man who pretends to 
be a Christian would commit this crime inten- 
tionally, and yet we fear that many do it 
|thoughtlessly. A common instance of this is | 
seen in the manner of speaking of the wea- 
ther. We blush to find in one of our Western | 
exchanges the following shocking paragraph: | 

“The thundergusts of the last week, with | 
the broiling hot sun would have been credit- 
able to July. The clerk of the weather evi-| 
| dently lost the hang of his business. He| 
should be removed or reformed.” 

Who “ maketh his sun to rise on the evil | 
and on the good?” “ Whosendeth rain upon 
| the just and upon the unjust?” ‘That mighty | 
| Being who has said that he will not “ hold | 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” 
We think that the editor of the religious paper | 
containing the above paragraph does not un- 
derstand * his business,” and certainly ought 
|to be “removed or reformed.” —Lutheran 
| Obs. 





= > 


Home Comforts—— Among the many advan- 
tages arising trom cultivated sentiment, one of 
the first and most truly valuable, is that deli- 
cate complacency of mind which leads us to 
consult the feelings of those with whom we 
live, by showing a disposition to gratify them 
as far as in our power, and by avoiding what- 
ever has a contrary tendency. They must, 
indeed, have attended little to what passes in 
the world, who do not know the importance 
of this disposition ; and who have not observ- 
ed, that the want of it often poisons the domes- 





They form a sort of pocket coin, 
which though it does not enter into great and 
important transactions, is absolutely necessary 


od 


Wool and Pine Leaves, 


James Malcolm, has proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the editor of the Nassau, N. P. Guar- 
dian, that the vegetable wool can be produced 
from the splints of the pine trees growing in 
the extensive pine barren between Nassau 
and Carmichael, he having obtained a small 
quantity of the wool without much trouble. 
Some of our readers perhaps may not be 
aware that in the neighbourhood of Breslau 
Silesia, on a domain known as Humboldt 
Mead, there are two establishments alike re- 
markable, one being a factory for converting 
the leaves or spines of the pine tree into a 
sort of cotton or wool; of which counterpanes 
and mattresses are made, and in the other the 
water which has served in the manufacture of 
this vegetable wool is made use of as salutary 
baths for invalids. The following synopsis 
of the properties of this leaf, and the process 
to which it is subjected, we condense from 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

The articular leaves of firs, pines and coni- 
feree in general, are composed of a bundle of 
extremely fine and tenacious fibres, which are 
surrounded and held together by thin pellicles 
of a resinous substance. If this substance be 
dissolved by a process of coction and the em- 
ployment of certain chemical re-agents, the 
fibres can then be easily separated, washed 
and cleansed from all foreign matter. Ac- 
cording to the mode of treatment, the woolly 
substance is fine or coarse, and is employed 
as wadding in the one case, and in the other 
as stuffing for mattresses. The Pinus Syl- 
vestria is preferred in consequence of the 
greater length of its spines; but there is rea- 
son to believe that it is not the only kind 
which may be worked with advantage, 

There is said to be no danger in stripping 
the trees even while young, as they only need 
the whort of spines to be left at the extremity 


|of each branch, in order to continue their 


growth; all the other leaves may be removed 
without damage. ‘The gathering should take 
place while they are in their green state, for 
at no other time can the woolly substance be 
extracted. ‘The yield from a branch of the 
thickness of a finger is estimated at one pound, 
and a beginner can strip thirty such branches 
ina day. In the case of felled trees the work 
proceeds with rapidity. 

The first use made of the filamentous mat- 
ter, was to substitute it for the wadding used 
in quilted counterpanes, and in 1842 five hun- 
dred counterpanes, so prepared, were pur- 
chased for the use of the hospital at Vienna, 
and after an experience of several years the 
purchase has been renewed. ‘The peniten- 
tiary at Vienna, the hospital de la Charite at 
Berlin, and the Maternity Hospital and bar- 


“shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect | tic happiness of families, whose felicity every | racks at Breslau, arc also supplied with coun. 
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terpanes and mattresses filled with the same 
wool. It is said that they are very durable, 
and that the influence of the wood-wool pre- 
vented parasitic insects from lodging in the 
beds, and that the aromatic odour arising from 
it had been found as beneficial as it was agree- 
able. Moreover, a wood-wool mattress was 
found at the end of five years to have cost 
less than one made of straw, as the latter re- 
quires an addition of two pounds of new straw 
every year. In comparison with horse-hair, 
also, it is three times as cheap, is safe from 
the attack of moths, and in a finished sofa, it 
is said, no upholsterer would be able to dis- 
tinguish between wood-wool and hair-stuffing. 

It has been further ascertained that this 
wool can be spun and woven. The finest 
gives a thread similar to that of hemp, and 
quite as strong, and when spun, woven and 
combed, a cloth is produced, which has been 
used for carpets, horse-cloths, &c.; while 
mixed with a canvas warp it will serve for 
quilts, instead of being employed in the form 
of wadding. 

In the preparation of this wool, an etherised 
oil is formed of an agreeable odour, and green 
in colour, but which an exposure to the light 
changes to a yellowish orange tint, and which 
resumes its original colour on the light being 
again excluded. Under the rectifying pro- 


cess it becomes colourless as water, and is| 
found to differ from the essence of turpentine | 


extracted from the stem of the same tree. _ Its 
employment has proved most salutary in gouty 


and rheumatic affections, and when applied to | 
wounds as a balsam ; as also in certain cases | 


of worm disease, and cutaneous humours. In 
the rectified state, it has been successfully 


used in the preparation of lacs for the best} 
kinds of varnish; in lamps it is said to burn! 


as well as olive oil, and it dissolves caout- 
chouc completely and speedily, and already 
the perfumers of Paris make large use of this 
pine oil. 

The liquor left after the coction of the 
leaves has also been successfully used for 
many years for bathing, and according to the 


process, is either gelatinous, balsamic or acid, | 


formic acid having been produced in the latter 
case, 


After the washing of the fibre, a great quan- 


tity of refuse membraneous substance can be | 
obtained by filtration, which being moulded | 


into the form of bricks and dried, becomes 
excellent fuel, and gives off so much gas from 
the resinous matter it contains, that it may be 
used for lighting as well as heating. ‘The 
making of a hundred thousand weights of the 
wool, leaves a mass of fuel equal in value to 
sixty cubic yards of pine wood.—Chazrleston 
Courier, 





* Mark that text,” said Richard Adkins to 
his grandson, who was reading to him the 
thirty-second Psalm ;” “mark that text:” 
‘He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall 
compass him about.’ I read it in my youth 
and believed it; and now I read it in my old 
age, thank God, I know it to be true. Oh, it 
is a blessed thing, in the midst of the joys 
and sorrows of the world, to trust in the 


Lord.” 
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FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 254.) 


From the hill-side whereon he had looked 
around with a prophet’s eye over many a dark 
place which was soon to become light in the 
Lord, George Fox passed on into Dolegelle, 
still accompanied by his faithful co-labourer, 
John Ap John, They put up at an inn, and 
John soon felt concerned to go out and preach 
in the street. The people of the place gather- 
ed around him, and two priests of the town 
belonging to the Independents, went to him, 
and began both to speak to him. George Fox 
noticing the two priests together besetting his 
friend, went and joined them; but they were 
speaking in Welsh, a language he did not 
understand, He asked them what subject 
they were discoursing on, and why they were 
not more moderate in manner, speaking one 
by one? He told them, “ the things of God 
were weighty, and they should speak of them 
with fear and reverence.” He desired them 
to speak in English, that he might take part 
in discourse with them, During the discus- 
sion which followed, the priests affirmed ‘that 
the Light which John came to bear witness of, 
was a created, natural made light.’ At this, 
George drew forth his Bible, and from vari- 
ous texts he showed them, as he says, “ That 
the natural lights, which were made and cre- 
ated, were the sun, moon and stars; but this 
light which John bare witness to, and which 
he called the true Light, that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, is the life in 
|Christ the Word, by which all things were 
made and created. ‘The same that is called 
the life in Christ, is called the light in man, 
This is an heavenly, divine light, which lets 
men see their evil words and deeds, and shows 
them all their sins; and, if they would attend 
to it, would bring them to Christ, from which 
it comes, that they might know him to save 
‘them from their sin, and to blot it out. This 
light, | told them, shined in the darkness in 
their hearts, and the darkness in them could 
not comprehend it; but in those hearts where 
God had commanded it to shine out of dark- 
ness, it gave unto such the knowledge of the | 
| glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ their | 
Saviour. I opened the scriptures largely to| 
them, and turned them to the Spirit of God in | 
their hearts; which would reveal the myste- | 
ries in the scriptures to them, and would lead | 
them into all truth, as they became subject 
thereunto. I directed them to that which 
would give every one of them the knowledge 


| 


ple accompanied us to our inn, rejoiced in the 
Truth that had been declared to them; and 
that they were turned to the Light and Spirit 
in themselves, by which they might see their 
sin, and know salvation from it. When we 
went out of the town, the people were so affect- 
ed, that they lifted up their hands, and blessed 
the Lord for our coming, A precious seed 
the Lord hath there-away ; and a great people 
in those parts is since gathered to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to sit under his free teaching ; 
and they have suffered much for him. 

“From this place we passed to Caernarvon, 
a town like a castle. When we had set up 
our horses at an inn, and refreshed ourselves, 
John Ap John went and spoke through the 
streets; which were so straight and short, that 
one might stand in the midst of the town, and 
see both the gates. I followed John Ap John, 
and a multitude were soon gathered about 
him ; amongst whom a very dark priest began 
to babble; but his mouth was soon stopped. 
When John had cleared himself, I declared 
the Word of life amongst the people ; directing 
them to the light of Christ in their hearts, that 
by it they might see all their own ways, reli- 
gions and teachers, and might come off from 
them all to Christ, the true and living Way, 
and the free teacher. Some of the people 
were rude, but the greater part were civil ; 
and told us, ‘they had heard how we had 
been persecuted and abused in many places, 
but they would not doso to us there.’ | com- 
mended their moderation and sobriety, and 
| warned them of the day of the Lord that was 
‘coming upon all sin and wickedness ; testify- 
ing unto them, that Christ was now come to 
teach his people himself, by his Spirit and 
| power.” 

George Fox and his companion, now passed 
over the Menai Straits into the Isle of Angle- 
sea. They went to Beaumaris, “the town 
wherein John Ap John had formerly been 
preacher.” Here after the horses had been 
placed at an inn, John Ap John felt constrain- 
ed to declare the truth through the street. 
There was a garrison in the town, and in the 
exercise of the authority which the sword 
gave them, they arrested John, for preaching 
thus publicly to his old hearers, and cast him 
into prison. George was at the inn, when 
the landlady came and told him, ‘ the govern- 
or and magistrates were sending for him to 
commit him to prison also.” George was no- 
thing daunted at the information, telling her 
that they had done more than they could an- 
swer for already ; and had acted contrary to 
Christianity in imprisoning his companion for 





of Christ, who died for them; that he might 
be their way to God, and might make peace 
betwixt God and them, ‘The people were 
attentive, and | desired John Ap John to stand 
up, and speak it in Welsh to them; which he 
did; and they generally received it, and with 
hands lified up, blessed and praised God, 
The priests’ mouths were stopped, so that 
they were quiet all the while; for I had 
brought them to be sober at the first, by tell- 
ing them, ‘when they spoke of the things of 
God and of Christ, they should speak with 
fear and reverence,’ ‘Thus the mecting broke 
up in peace in the street. Many of the peo- 





reproving sin in their streets and gates, and 
for declaring the Truth, Beside the warning 
of the landlady, some friendly people of the 
place who came to see him, desired him to 
keep within the inn, for that if he went into 
the street he would be imprisoned also, George 
now felt it required of him to go and walk up 
and down in the streets, and told the people 
that they had done “an uncivil, unchristian 
thing” in casting his friend into prison. He 
says that as they were high professors, he 
asked them, “If this was the entertainment 
they had for strangers? And if they would 
willingly be so served themselves? And 
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whether they, who looked upon the scriptures | conscientiously avoid, and consequently was 


to be their rule, had any example in the scrip- 
tures, from Christ or his apostles, for what 
they had done?” He adds, “ So after awhile 
they set John Ap John at liberty.” 

The next day was market-day at Beauma- | 
ris, and as the two travellers were waiting to | 
take boat to cross again to the main land, 
many of the market people drew around 
them. Being quickly qualified for service, 
they declared ‘the Word of life and everlast- 
ing Truth” unto them, directing them as usual 
to the Light of Christ, as an enlightener who 
would enable them to behold their sins, as 
well as all the false ways, religions, and wor- 
ships and teachers, George says, “‘ After the 
Truth had been declared to them in the power 
of God, and Christ the free teacher set over 
all the hireling-teachers; 1 bid John Ap John 
get his horse into the boat, which was then 
ready. But there being a company of wild 
gentlemen, as they called them, got into it, 
whom we found very rude, and far from gen- 
tleness ; they, with others, kept his horse out 
of the boat. I rode to the boat’s side, and| 
spoke to them, showing them, what an un- 
manly and unchristian carriage it was; and) 
told them, they showed an unworthy spirit, 
below Christianity or humanity ; as I spoke, 
I leaped my horse into the boat amongst them; 
thinking John’s horse would have followed, | 
when he had seen mine go in before him: but | 
the water being pretty deep, John could not 
get his horse into the boat. Wherefore | 
leaped out again on horseback into the water, 
and stayed with John on that side till the boat 
returned.” They tarried until two o’clock in 
the afternoon for the boat’s return, and after | 
crossing the water, had forty-two miles to 
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not responsible for. 

But when false doctrines were brought into 
the church, those faithful servants of the Lord, 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, and others, en- 
dued with the spirit of true discernment, and 
with a lively Christian zeal for God and the 
promotion of his cause, stood firm against it. 
For Zion’s sake they could not hold their 
peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake they could 
not rest, but laboured timely and unceasingly 
in Truth’s authority, for the deliverance of the 
church from those errors which threatened 
her overthrow.* Should it be inquired, why 
persecution from without, and heresy within, 
(both the work of an enemy) should affect the 
church so differently? it may be replied, that 
persecution had a strong tendency to drive 
those who suffered [as they were really sufler- 
ing for the Truth] unto the Fountain of Lile, 
their only refuge; and although a few indivi- 
duals who lacked depth fell away, the result 
Was, the growth and prosperity of the church 
to the honour of its holy Head ; whilst the un- 
sound doctrine which got in had a direct ten- 
dency to scatter the flock from the fold, and 
to lead away from the saving faith in, and 
knowledge of God the Father through his Son 
our Lord. And but for holy help through the 
faithful and untiring servants of that day, and 
the power of ‘Truth working on the minds of 
its members, the true church must have been 
driven into the wilderness, 

Have we not reason to fear that unsound- 
ness in doctrine, and error in action, have 
been more widely spread in our Society at 
this time than was the case in the days of our 
early Friends? as well as less ability known 
in many places to work deliverance from the 





ride ; and after paying for their passage, they 


evil, less awakening to the danger, and to the 


had but one groat between them, After riding} requiring of our holy Head, faithfully to bear 


sixteen miles, they got a little hay for their 
horses, and then travelled all night, stopping 
six miles short of Wrexham, in Denbighshire. 
“* Where,” George says, “that day we met 
with many Friends, and had a glorious meet- 





* There is no doubt that our early Friends 
were firm and zealous against the promulga- 
tion of false doctrine in the Society, but it has been 
repeatedly remarked, as a matter for admiration, 
how universally those men and women who were 


ing ; the Lord’s everlasting power and Truth| instrumental in the gathering of our religious So- 


was over all: and a meeting is continued there 
to this day. Very weary we were with tra- 
velling so hard up and down in Wales,—and 


ciety, and those who united themselves with them, 
preached the same doctrines and supported the 
same testimonies. Let their birth, location or 
education, have been what they might, yet walking 


in many places we found it difficult to get | by the same rule, and minding the same thing, they 


meat either for our horses or ourselves,” 
(To be continued.) 
conta 
For “The Friend.” 
Persecution without—Error within. 
It is well known that the primitive Christian 


church flourished the most remarkably under 
sore persecution inflicted by men of the world. 


almost universally stood fast in one spirit, with one 
mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel. 
The difficulties that arose in the Society during the 
lifetime of George Fox and Robert Barclay, were 
principally on account of opposition to Church Gov- 
ernment set up for the regulation and preservation 
of the Society. The innovations attempted by Per- 
rot, and the separation of Wilkinson and Story, 
had their origin in an unwillingness to submit to 
the restraint and order which, under the guidance 
of Divine Wisdom, were established in the Society ; 
and though there were a few persons who departed 


But when false doctrine entered, and obtained | from the faith, as in the cases of J. Naylor, and 
an ascendency within her enclosure, she lan- | some of his followers, yet so long as R. Barclay and 


guished and departed from the life of Christi- 
anity. So, in like manner, the church under 
our name whilst persecuted and suffering the 


Geo. Fox lived, we believe there was very little 
promulgation of false doctrine, certainly none 
threatening the overthrow of the Society. George 
Keith did not so far fall away as to attempt to bring 
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testimony against all error and unrighteous- 
ness. In some places, Friends, not only in- 
dividually, but collectively, have pointed out, 
and testified against these errors; and it is 
very desirable that it should not be so with 
any of us “as when a standard-bearer faint- 
eth,” but that, like our worthy predecessors, 
and all the holy men of old, we continue to 
maintain our testimony against the evil, and 
labour for deliverance from it, remembering 
that however faithful the church or its mem- 
bers may have been heretofore, should they 
cease to raise their voice against those evils 
which are persisted in, or pass them by un- 
heeded, they will inevitably gather strength 
and prevail, , 


Por “ The Friend.” 
A CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 


In reply to some unfounded reflections cast 
upon Robert Barclay, on account of his work 
on church government, termed “ The Anar- 
chy of the Ranters,” he says: “ Since it hath 
pleased God to make me a living witness of 
the precious Truth, and to commit unto me 
any share of the ministry thereof, my con- 
science bears me witness in the sight of God, 
that I have laboured according to my know- 
ledge, to follow love and peace with all my 
brethren ; and to do those things which might 
tend to advance, strengthen and confirm unity 
and brotherly love; as also to avoid what had 
a tendency to beget strife, jealousies, or evil 





infliction of great cruelty from those without,|in false doctrine, until after those worthies and 
grew and became strong in the root, spreading some of their coadjutors were removed; and when 
her fruitful branches far and wide: howbeit| be undertook to deny the doctrines he had once 
she ceased not to warn her oppressors of their preached, he so speedily ran into gross inconsisten- 


ielen ‘ . ‘i cies, that he lost the opportunity for doing the 
wickedness, at the same time that she quietly} amount of mischief he might otherwise have 
submitted to those sufferings she could not} effected —Eb. 


surmises, Likewise I have studied in my 
public testimonies, as in my writings, to be- 
ware of anything that, to my understanding, 
might minister just occasion of stumbling, or 
offence to the least of my brethren, or the 
youngest and weakest babe in the Truth: as 
such as are conversant with me in my own 
country, as well as those elsewhere, where | 
| have travelled, can bear me witness. 

‘* Nevertheless, as I cannot shun my part 
of that labour and service which my Lord 
and Master calls me to, so in obedience to his 
requirings, near five years ago | wrote some 
sheets, concerning the lawfulness and neces- 
sity of the government and order of the Truth, 
having only in my view therein, to bear a 
faithful testimony against all false liberty and 
disorder on the one hand, and against impo- 
sition and dominion on the other; intending 
no less to guard against the one than the 
other; and this | did with particular respect 
to some of my near friends, whom I found 
liable to some mistakes in that matter.” 

After stating that he had not the least inten- 
tion to meddle with the debates which alter- 
wards took place in Westmoreland amongst 
some Friends, on the subject of church gov- 
ernment, and that on serious reflection he had 
the testimony of the approbation of the Holy 
Spirit in his heart for the work; he says, 
“ Albeit [ laboured with all care and circum. 
spection I could, so to express myself, as not 
to offend in a word, yet had | known, or could 
have foreseen, that anything in the wording 
thereof would have stumbled or hurt any, | 
have that tenderness, and | hope always to 
have, to the least of the household of faith, 
that | would have rather omitted or changed 
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any such words or expressions, than minis- | attended another one.” 


tered them any occasion of dissatisfaction.” 
At the conclusion of his remarks upon Wii- 


liam Roger’s atiack on him, he observes, if 


any judge that his assailant surpass him in 
natural capacity, he shall not therewith be 
troubled : “ For I more and more see the ex- 
cellency of that simplicity that is in the ‘Truth 
and of that unity that it leadeth to. And 


witness all that is of and from self, crucified 
in me, and brought into true subjection to the 
cross of Christ, and there alone may be my 
rejoicing; wherein | am at unity with all 


those, who make self of no reputation for the | 


Seed’s sake, that the prosperity of Truth may 
be advanced, and the peace of Israel pre- 
served,” 

If those who regard their brethren as hav- 


ing practiced imposition and dominion, and on | 
the other hand those who see the dangers of 


false liberty and disorder, were through the 
humbling power of Truth, brought to see 
themselves in the true light, so as to be made 
thoroughly subject to the cross of Christ, and 
to rejoice in this alone, how it would tend to 
allay the warmth of unsanctified zeal, and to 
solten down the stiffness of the man’s will, 
which is sometimes mistaken for proof of faith- 
fulness to a right cause. This change, which 
the Lord alone can make, would lead to the 
acknowledgment of the wrong where it had 
been committed, and open the way for a return 
to that love which is without dissimulation, 
and a harmonious walking in support of the 


to unile in advocating, in days that are past. 
el 


For “ The Friend.” 


MARY GRIFFIN. 


| 
| 





Mary Griffin, of Nine Partners, in the State | 


of New York, was the daughter of Moses 
Palmer, of Stonington, Connecticut, who was 


a strict member of the Presbyterian Society, | 


zealous in the performance of family duties, 


such as daily prayers, &c., yet allowed his! 
children to attend what were termed decent | 


balls, and some other places of amusement, 
customary amongst young people at that day. 

Iu this manner Mary received her educa- 
tion. When she was about six years of age, 
a remarkable circumstance took place, show- 
ing her knowledye and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, 
conversing about their minister’s salary, and 
the mother advising to liberality, remarking, 
“We must not starve the Gospel ;” the little 
girl replied, ** Starve the Gospel, mother! that 
you cannot do, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 

She was met wiih in an unexpected mo- 
ment at a time little thought of by her, when 
she was engaged on the floor in a dance, 
which circumstasce she relates as follows: 
** Whilst | was in the midst of the dance, my 
mind was solemnly impressed with the sad 
effects of misspent time, and I immediately 
retired and took my seat; at which the com- 
pany were surprised, and inquired the cause. 
1 honestly told them that I would not take an- 
other step in that way, and accordingly never 


Being present when her parents were | 





surmounted ; she nevertheless did not give up 


| duty to go, but resolutely waded through the 
blessed cause, which it had been their delight | 


and on her 
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mony to the principles professed by Friends in | 


ithis respect, although she had little or no 


knowledge of the Society. 

She continued for some time a member of 
the Presbyterian Society, and while still young 
in years, entered into married life. Not long 


,| after the birth of her second child, she under- 
stood by some means, that a minister of the 
thence do more earnestly than ever desire to | 


Society of Friends, who was travelling, was 
to have an evening meeting in the neighbour- 
hood ; and in the course of the day preceding 
the meeting, it frequently occurred to her 
mind, accompanied with a desire to attend it. 
Her husband was from home, and no one in 
the family but herself and children; she was 
therefore at a loss to know how to dispose of 
them during her absence, if she should attend 
the meeting, She finally concluded to take 
supper early, put the children to bed, and as 
soon as they were asleep, she wrapped the 
bed-clothes around them, and set out for the 
meeting, leaving them to the protection of a4 
kind Providence; secretly saying to herself, 
“| have faith to believe they will be cared for 
until my return,” 

She had to travel on foot about four miles 
to the meeting, and on the way had to cross 
a stream of water, which she found had risen 
to so great a height, as to run over a small 
bridge which was placed over it for foot pas- 
sengers; this appeared a difficulty not easily 


her intention, as she fully believed it was her 


strong current of the stream, without receiving | 
any materialinjury. After which she arrived | 
at the meeting, and while sitting therein, the 
following emphatic passage of scripture fre- 
quently presented itself to her mind, till at, 





length she believed it right to rise up and ex- | 
press it among them: ‘** Though thou exalt | 
thyself as the eagle, and though thou set thy 
nest amongst the stars, thence will I bring} 
thee down saith the Lord.”—Obadiah i. 4. 
Afier she sat down, she felt great peace of | === 
mind, and when the meeting was over, she 
returned rejoicing that she had been there; 
arrival at home, found her chil- 
dren safe as when she left them, She at that 
lime appeared in the garb that was customary 


|in the suciety to which she belonged, having 


a scarlet-coloured cloak edged with fur, &c. 

It appeared afterwards that a man of con- 
siderable standing, was present at the meet- 
ing—one who had been very troublesome, 
and was about to engage in some overbearing 
couduct towards Friends—who was so over- | 
come on hearing the aforesaid communication, 
that he declined prosecuting the object he had 
in view ; and after the meeting was over, took 
an opportunity with the Friends, made a satis- 
lactory acknowledgment of his error, and 
became a useful member of Society. 

Mary soon afterwards joined herself in mem- 
bership with Friends, became an approved min- 
ister in the Society about the twentieth year of 
her age, and continued in that station upwards 
of fourscore years, as appears by a memorial 
given forth by Nine Partners Monthly Meet- 
ing respecting her. 

{t further appeared, though she had given 


Thus she hae testi | 


‘Ing that, 


up in obedience to > what she believed was re- 
quired of her in the foregoing instances, she 
had not reflected on the impropriety of her 
gay dress, until a Friend expressed a few 
words in meeting upon the subject of pride, 


its sinfulness and ‘danger. She was then sen- 
sible of the inconsistency of her dress, and 
immediately altered it, laying aside all those 
parts that she saw were superfluous, 

When she was about the ninety-fifth year 
of her age, she performed a very satisfactory 
visit to a number of the Monthly Meetings in 
Nine Partners and Stanford Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and the families constituting them, In 
the one hundredth year of her age, when she 
was so weak in body as not to be well able to 
stand alone, she felt her mind drawn to visit 
part of the families of Nine Partners particular 
Meeting ; which by the aid of her friends she 
performed, and was led to speak with clear- 
ness to particular states among those she vis- 
ited ; she also attended several public meetings 
at that place, wherein she was admirably fa- 
voured to communicate suitable counsel and 
advice in a very lively and pertinent manner, 

Near the close of her time, she called for 
her children and grandchildren, and addressed 
them with her last words, saying, “ Fear the 
Lord above all things, and keep up your reli- 
gious meetings. 

She departed this life on the morning of 
the 2nd of the Twelfth month, 1810, aged 
upwards of one hundred years. 


———=_—- 


“ Nothing gives so high a polish as true re- 
ligion. The courtesy of Christianity is equally 
visible in health and sickness, in retirement 
as in a crowd, in a cottage as in a palace; it 
is equally solicitous to avoid offending the 


poor and low, as the rich and great ; recollect- 


to the poor the Gospel was first 


| preached, and that the Saviour of the world 


ennobled their situation by choosing it for his 
own,” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


We mentioned in our last number that this 
Yearly Meeting was then sitting. It com- 
menced on the 18th instant, the meeting fur 
Ministers and Elders having convened on the 
16th. The Yearly Meeting was quite as 
large as usual, Some Friends thought it the 
largest meeting held here since 1827, * Friends 
with minutes or certificates were in attend- 
ance from out of the limits of New York, 
Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings. Upon the names of the Representatives 
being called, all were present but one, who 
was ‘confined with indisposition. Epistles from 
London, Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana were read, and 
a renewed desire being felt that this corres- 
pondence might be conducted under the same 
kind of religious concern for the support of 
the unchangeable Truth, and the comfort and 
encouragement of the upright-hearted, ia 
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which it originated, a committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare replies thereto. 

In the afternoon the Representatives pro- 
posing the appointment of the Friends, who 
served the meeting last year, as clerk and 
assistant, the nomination was united with, and 
they appointed to the respective services. The 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for the 
past year were read, showing that that body 
had been engaged to perform the duties de- 
volved upon it, and as opportunity presented 
for it, had endeavoured to defend the rights, 
and plead the cause of our coloured brethren. 
For the latter purpose, it had, through its 
standing committee appointed to watch the 
proceedings of legislative bodies, had printed 
and widely circulated for the signature of our 
members and fellow citizens, a Remonstrance | 
against the passage of the bills introduced | 
during the Session just closed into the Legis- | 
lature of Pennsylvania, two of them designed 
to permit slaveholders to bring their slaves 
into, and retain them in the State for six! 
months, and the other to prevent free coloured | 
persons from settling in the State, which 
timely remonstrances it is believed materially 
aided in securing the rejection of the proposed | 
measures. 

An interesting Report from the Commit- 
tee of the Meeting for Sufferings having 
more immediate oversight of the printing} 
and distribution of the approved writings of) 
Friends, was read, from which it appears that 
there is an increasing interest manifested on 
the part of the members of our Religious So- 
ciety, and others not in profession with us, to/| 
peruse these valuable writings, and to pro- 
mote their circulation in their respective} 
neighbourhoods. A lively interest was taken 
by the meeting in the subject, and in order to! 
incite the members of the subordinate meet- 
ings to more zeal in promoting the distribu- | 
tion and reading of these works, and to en- 
courage them in the formation of neighbour- | 
hood libraries, the Report, or such parts of it as | 
the Meeting for Sufferings might think proper, | 
was directed to be published for circultation 
among them. 

It appearing from the minutes, that no ac-| 
count of suffering on account of our testimony | 
against war had been reported by the Quar-| 
terly Meetings, a fear was expressed, lest, in| 
consequence of the militia fine being added to | 
and collected with the common State tax) 
without being specified, some of our young) 
men might pay it without being aware of the! 
fact; and three Friends were verbally ap- 
pointed to examine the provisions of the law, 
and if itshould appear advisable, to prepare a 
minute upon the subject, to go down in the 
Extracts. 

The Meeting for Sufferings had also pre- 
pared an Epistle to the members of our 
Yearly Meeting, the reading and considera- 
tion, of which was postponed until Fourth- 
day morning. 

On Third-day morning the meeting entered 
on the consideration of the state of its meet- 
ings and members, as exhibited by the An-| 
swers to the Queries. The meeting was 
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Friends were encouraged to labour more fer-| cially in their pursuit after its pleasures and its 
vently to come up in faithfulness to the high | wealth ; as also the indifference produced in 
profession we are making, and to be diligent others by unrestrained indulgence in the many 
in the performance of the several duties incum- | outward blessings bestowed upon them, like- 
bent upon them as disciples of Christ ; among | wise the many temptations held out to draw 
which are watching over one another for|away the young and inexperienced from the 
good, and striving to strengthen and encour- | path of virtue, Lhis concern resulted in the 
age each other in supporting the various testi- | preparation of an Epistle of tender advice and 
monies given us to uphold. encouragement to Friends, warning them 
In the afternoon the remaining Queries and | against the many besetting snares spread 
Answers were read. ‘There were twelve) abroad by the enemy of all righteousness to 
ministers and elders reported deceased since | entrap the unwary, and inciting them to more 
the last account was made up. | faithfulness in the discharge of their various 
A Report from the Committee having charge | feligious duties. 
of the Boarding-school at West-town was| The Epistle being read and deliberately 
read, entering into a pretty minute description | considered, was fully united with by the meet- 
of the state of that seminary. It was gratify-| ing, and the Clerk directed to sign it on its 
ing to learn that the order of the school, and behalf. The Meeting for Sufferings was de- 
the general deportment of the scholars, con- sired to have a sufficient number printed for 
tinues to be such as to give satisfaction to the | general circulation among our members, 
Friends having the oversight of the institution,| _!n the afternoon a minute from Shrewsbury 
The increased care evinced by those sending | 4nd Rahway Quarterly Mceting was read, in- 
children to the school, to have their clothing forming of the reduction of the number of 
conform to the recommendations of the Yearly | members within its limits, and requesting the 
Meeting, and the cheerful acquiescence of the | Yearly Meeting to extend some care towards 
children in the rules established for their gov-|!t- A Committee was appointed to visit the 
ernment, give encouraging evidence that the | Quarter and its subordinate meetings, and to 
proper domestic training of their children has|Feport next year the course which in their 





taken strong hold upon the minds of the pa- 
rents generally, and its happy effect is ren- 
dered apparent, in the harmony and_ good 
conduct that have prevailed throughout the 
family. It is now nearly sixty years since 
the school was opened, and time and use have 


| judgment it willbe bes; to pursue. 

A very interesting Report from the Com- 
mittee charged with the gradual civilization 
and improvement of the Indian natives, was 
read, detailing the course it has pursued dur- 
ing the past year in promoting the interest and 


made considerable inroads upon the buildings, |improvement of those under their care, The 
furniture, &c., rendering a considerable out- boarding-school has been commenced on a 
lay of money necessary to put them in a situ- | small scale, and it is intended to erect addi- 
ation for the comfortable accommodation of | tional buildings, during the approaching sum- 
those sent there. Within the past year there | ™er, for the accommodation of a larger num- 
has been a considerable advance in the price | ber of the children, ‘Two schools are kept at 
of provisions, which, added to the other ex-| lunessassah, at which a considerable number 
penses just alluded to, has brought the school | of children are instructed in the elementary, 
into some debt, and renders it probable that | and some of the higher branches of a sound 
for a time there will be an annual loss; but|nglish education, There is reason to believe 
as it is very desirable, in order to accommo- | that the labours of Friends in this concern 
date our members generally, there should be | have conferred important benefits on these 
no increase in the price charged for board | Poor people, and the Committee was encour- 
and tuition, the Committee proposed that the @ged to continue their care and labour to pro- 
Yearly Meeting should appropriate annnally | mote this benevolent work. 

a specified portion of its funds to meet any| A lively memorial respecting our late be- 
deficiency that may occur, so long as this | loved friend Elizabeth L. Redman, prepared 
course may be needful. ‘The subject was de- | by Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, was read. 
liberately considered, and being freely united| On Fifth-day afternoon, the Friends verbally 
with by the meeting, the Committee having | appointed to examine the law relative to mili- 
charge of the school was authorized to draw | tia fines, produced a minute, stating the man- 
on the Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting for| er in which that fine is directed to be collect- 
the amount. The Committee were encouraged | €4, the class on whom it is intended to be im- 
to persevere in their labours to promote the | posed, and cautioning those liable to it, against 
best interest of this highly-valued institution, | being betrayed into its payment, while suppos- 





and to keep constantly in view the religious 
concern for the guarded education of the chil- 
dren of Friends there, in which it had its origin. 


ing they are only discharging their civil 
| assessment. 
Reports from all the Quarters respecting 





favoured to be brought under exercise on ac- 


A Committee was appointed to examine | €ducation, were read, by which it appears that 
and settle the Treasurer’s account. | there are between fourteen and fifteen hundred 

On Fourth-day morning, the meeting was | Children of a Suitable age to go to school, 
occupied with the Epistle prepared by the | within the limits of the Yearly Meeting, up- 
Meeting for Sufferings. It appeared from the | wards of three hundred of whom are attending 
minutes of that body, that it had been brought | District or other schools not under the care of 
under concern on account of the faltering and| Friends. ‘The remainder, with a very few 
weakness which have overtaken many among | €Xceptions, are receiving their education in 
our members, by yielding themselves up to} Schools taught by members, and must of them 


count of the deficiencies manifested, and| the spirit of the world in various forms, espe- under the supervision of some meeting. There 
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was much concern felt and expressed in the Sardinia; the second enacts penalties on sub- 
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meeting, that the importance of securing for J&¢ts engaged in the slave trade. 


the children of Friends a guarded religious) 
education, should be increasingly felt by all 
the members, who have devolved upon them 
the responsible duties of parents or guardians; | 
and a minute was prepared to go down to, 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, encouraging 
their members to renewed care and exertion 
to keep up schools in their respective neigh- | 
bourhoods, under their own care, and taught 
by consistent members, so that their children | 
may not be exposed to the contaminating in- | 
fluence of evil associates in mixed schools. ' 
Similar reports to those now received to be| 
sent up next year. 

All the Quarterly Meetings sent up Reports | 
of the number within their respective limits, ' 
who use ardent spirits as a drink, or give it 
to others for that purpose. There does not 
appear to have been any diminution in this 
number since last report; and the meeting 
directed the subordinate meetings to engage 
in renewed fervent and affectionate labour, in 
order to persuade the few who still retain the 
use of this pernicious article as a drink wholly 
to abandon it, that so as a Yearly Meeting we, 
may be entirely clear of the dangerous prac-| 
tice : reports to be made next year. 

The Report on the Treasurer’s accounts’ 
was read, | 

On Sixth-day morning the Clerk read a 
minute that he had prepared, setting forth the 
exercise that had been called forth in the 
meeting while considering the Answers to the 
Queries, which was directed to go down in| 
the Extract. 


,0ME.—Six political offenders hung at Pesard. 

NAPLES.—Three hundred persons arrested, 
charged with being concerned in the attempted in- 
surrection at Palermo. 

RUSSIA,—Great fire at Cronstadt. 
in the south. 

TURKEY, on a remonstance from Austria, pro- 
mises to prevent the maltreatment of the Dalmatian 
Christians. 

CHINA.—Insurrection still spreads. 
panic. 

AFRICA.—The Caffer war has been closed. Em- 
peror of Morocco dying. 

VERA CRUZ.—Santa Anna landed at Vera Cruz, 
and was received with enthusiasm. 

RIO DE JANEIRO.—The fever still raging. 

PERNAMBUCO.—Three hundred slaves landed 
on the coast. 

UNITED STATES.—Vice-President King has de- 
ceased. 

New York.—Of 1000 men composing the New 


York regiment in the Mexican war, but 60 are now 
alive, 


Armaments 


Pekin ina 


tofore, where all small packages for the pupils may 
be left, which will be forwarded from thence to the 
School. All letters for the pupils and others at the 
School, should be sent by mail, directed to West- 
Town Boarding-School, West Chester P.O., Chester 
Co., Pa., and not left at the bookstore. Postage 
should be prepaid, and packages should be distinct- 
ly marked and put up in a secure manner, so that 
the contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. A stage will be run on Second, Fourth, and 
Seventh-days, from the School to West Chester, to 
meet the afternoon cars for Philadelphia, and from 
West Chester to the School, on the same days, leav- 
ing on the arrival of the afternoon cars from the 
city. The fare for each passenger by the stage will 
be 25 cents. When special conveyances at other 
times are provided at the School, the fare will be 
50 cents to or from West Chester, 
West-town Boarding-School, 
Fourth month, 1853. 


Haverford School Association. 
The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 


a of these only 40 are able to earn their | School Association, will be held at the com- 
g. 


Pennsylvania.—The late Legislature incorporated 
thirty-one new railroad companies. 

California.—Destruction of steamboat Indepen- 
dence, with the loss of 115 lives. The vessel was 
driven on shore, took fire, and then her powder 
magazine exploded. 

The city of Marysville has been again inundated, 
More than two millions of gold is on its way to 
New York. Mining news encouraging. 

NEW MEXICO.—The American Governor Lane 
has taken possession of the Mecilla valley, without 
authority of the United States. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Susanna McGrew, Pa., $2, to 30, 


vol. 27; from Riley Canady, $2; from C. Bracken, | 


|mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day af- 
ternoon, Fifth month 9th, 1853, at 4 o’clock. 
Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 
acacia 
MarrieD, on the 24th of Second month last, at 
| Bradford meeting, Chester county, DaruineTon 


Corr, of Franklin township, to Any, daughter of 
Joseph Cope, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 28th of Third month last, in the 
60th year of her age, Anna JoNES, a member of 
Germantown particular and Frankford Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend was enabled to bear a 
long and suffering indisposition with remarkable 
|patience and cheerfulness; the latter part of her 


jagent, O., for John C. Hoge, $2, to 17, vol. 26, for | time the clothing of her spirit seemed to be grati- 


irst, $2, vol. 26; 8 lag ace i s gree ; 
Essays of Epistles to the several Yearly John Hirst, $2, vol. 26; from Hannah Stapler, W., | tude and peace in an unusual degree ; almost her 


Meetings with which the meeting corresponds, 
being read, they were approved, and directed 
to be signed and forwarded in due season. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

Throughout the several sittings of the meet- 
ing a large number of young persons was 
present, who by their grave and becoming 
deportment, evinced their sense of the solem-| 
nity of the occasion, and their strong interest | 
in the business that was transacted, The 
various concerns that claimed the attention of 
the meeting were disposed of in much harmo-| 


ny, and we think that Friends separated under Second and Third-day afternoons, who will furnish | from. 


a grateful sense of the continued merciful re- 
gard of Him who had vouchsafed to extend 
his protecting care over this annual assembly, | 
enabling the members to feel with and for one 
another, and to travail together for the sup- 
port of the Truth, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The steamships Alps, Halifax, Pacific, Washing- 
ton, City of Manchester, Arabia, and Humboldt, 
bring advices from Europe to the 14th instant. 

Rumours of conspiracies and intended insurrec- 
tions are rife. 

ENGLAND.—Cotton nearly stationary. 
stuffs declining. 

Colliers and railroad clerks have struck for higher 
wages. 

Sixty-four ships up at Liverpool for Australia. 
Gold-dust still arriving. 

SARDINIA.—The following are two clauses of a| 
law for the suppression of the slave trade, which has 
been passed by the Chamber of Deputies. The first 
declares every slave free who touches the soil of | 


Bread- 


Del., $2, vol. 27; from S. Hobson, agent, O., for 
Harmon Rhodes, and Jos. Penrose, $2 each, vol. 26. 





Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 

The Summer Session of the School will com- 
mence on Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month next. 
The pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to 
carry them and their baggage to the School on the 
arrival of the afternoon cars on Second-day, the 2d, 
and Third-day, the 3d of Fifth month. The cars 
leave the depot, south side of Market street above 
Schuylkill Fifth street, at 4 o’clock, p.m. The 
Agent of the School will be at the railroad depot on 


last words were, “ All right, all right.” “Thou wilt 
| keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 





, on the 12th instant, of a lingering illness, 
Mary B., wife of Edward Richie, a member of the 
| Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District, in the 40th year of her age.—This 
dear Friend though of a modest and retiring dispo- 
| sition, was watchful and diligent in attending to the 
duties which she believed to be required at her 
hand by her Lord and Master, while she esteem- 
jed herself one of the least in his house. Firm- 
| ly attached to the doctrines and testimonies of the 
| Gospel, she mourned over such as departed there- 


Her conversation was chaste, coupled with 


pupils with tickets, conduct them to the cars as- | fear; her adorning (which shone conspicuously to- 
signed them, and have the care of them and their | wards the close of life) was the hidden man of the 
baggage, and will accompany them to West Chester. heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
Those intending to go to the School will please ap- | ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
ply to the School Agent for tickets, and not to the | sight of God of great price.—During the last two 
agent of the Railroad Company. The charge for | weeks of her sickness she suffered much, but was 
each pupil and baggage from Philadelphia to the | preserved in patience and resignation, not trusting 
School will be $1, as heretofore, to those who pro- | in herself or in any of her works, but in Him who 
cure their tickets of the agent of the School. All| died for us and rose again. She several times re- 
baggage should be distinctly marked West-town, | marked, “I do not know that anything stands in 
with the name of the owner, (if it is a trunk) on the | my way ;” yet she longed for an evidence of accept- 
end, and should be sent directly to the railroad de- | ance in the Beloved, which was mercifully granted 
pot, and not to Friends’ bookstore, as by doing so| a short time previous to her departure, when she 
double porterage will be avoided. Those children | called one of her dear friends to her and said, “I 
from a distance arriving some hours before the de-| am safe, I am safe!” Thus leaving to her family 
parture of the cars, can be accommodated at the|the consoling assurance, that through the mer- 


bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street, their baggage, 

however, should be taken directly to the depot. 
Application for admission must be made to Joseph 

Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or Joseph 


| Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Phi- 


ladelphia. 


cy of God in Christ Jesus, her sanctified spirit 
has been admitted with that multitude which no 
man could number, which surrounds the throne, 
who have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 


OFFICE, STAGE, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 
The West-town Office will be continued at 


PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street, as here- 


No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chesnut street. 
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